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An Island Eden 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs from nature by the author 


ORTON wrote of New England birds in 1632, of “cranes 

there are a great store . . . they sometimes eate our corne 

and doe pay for their presumption well enough . .. a 

goodly bird in a dishe and no discomodity.” Of “swannes,” 

this early natural historian tells us, “there was a great store 

at the seasons of the year.” Other water-fowl there were in 

countless myriads, and among them were Labrador Ducks, White Peli- 


cans, and, not improbably, Great Auks. Trees fell beneath the weight of 
roosting Wild Pigeons, which, in flight, darkened the’ air, and in proper 
localities Heath Hens, the eastern Prairie Chicken, abounded. 

It was not a day when close attention was paid to natural science, and 
we shall never definitely know the conditions of bird- and mammal-life 
which existed at the time this country was colonized; but, from records 
similar to those which Morton and others have left us, we gather that 
surprising changes have occurred in the character of our bird-life during 
the past four hundred years. Not only, as we know too well in our own 
generation, have many species become greatly reduced in numbers, but 
others have totally disappeared, or are seen only at long intervals as waifs 
from some region in which they have not as yet become exterminated. 

The present-day ornithologist reads the time-discolored pages of these 
pioneers with the keenest regret that the scenes they describe can never 
be observed again. Imagine, then, the writer’s exultation on discovering 
that within one hundred miles of our most populous city there is still -a 
considerable area where, if there is not a “ greate store of Cranes,” * the ex- 
isting conditions are so unlike those commonly prevailing throughout the 
surrounding region that the observer may easily fancy himself transported 
to the early part of the last century. So marked is the change that he 


* Morton wrote of a true Crane of the genus Grus; not of our great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias), to which 
the name ‘Crane’ is often applied. 
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quickly abandons his dream picture of the past for the astonishing realities 
of the present. 

Only an island could so actively play the part of preserver. No fence, 
no trespass sign, no warden is so effectiye as several miles of deep water. 
Of no less importance, in the present instance, is the possession and 
occupation of this fair land by but one family, its descendents and depend- 
ents, since Lion Gardiner purchased it from its red-skinned owners in 
1637, for “ten coats of trading cloath.” Here, then, is the prime requisite 
of isolation rendered potent and continuous by sympathetic guardianship. 

Seven miles from end to end, and, in the middle, one-third as broad, 
Gardiner’s Island contains a sufficient acreage to supply more than the 
needs of its occupants, and large areas are still in a primitive condition. 
We have, then, the advantages resulting from nature primeval as well as 
those arising from man’s cultivation. The first is represented in shell- 
strewn beaches, grassy marshes mirrored with ponds and seamed with in- 
flowing arms of the sea, broad, rolling plains, magnificent first-growth 
woodland now high and dry, now watered by singing brooks, again low 
and swampy with dense, luxuriant vegetation and green-coated pools. On 
the other hand, man’s presence is made manifest by abundant crops of 
grains and fruits, of which the birds reap a by no means undeserved share. 

With these benefits conferred by man are none of the ills which almost 
invariably follow him. There are no rats in this island Eden, and, more 
astounding still, there are no cats,—the ogres of the bird-world. No less 
remarkable, and, perhaps an accompaniment of insularity, is the absence of 
foxes, minks, weasels, opossums, red-squirrels and chipmunks, all natural 
enemies of birds, and when the Fish-hawks come in the spring all other 
Hawks depart. In short, this island is an ideal resort for the fowl of land 
and water,—a place of peace and plenty,— and only those factors which 
impel migration among most of our birds, and consequent exposure to an 
endless series of dangers, have prevented it from becoming a vast aviary. 

Fortunately removed from beaten paths of travel, one cannot buy an 
‘excursion ticket’ to this Island of the Birds, but, journeying part of the 
way by train, must secure such conveyance as his alighting place affords, to 
be driven thence over country roads and grassy lanes to a lookout point 
where one’s haven marks the horizon across the waters. Here, at the 
‘Fire Place,’ as it is called locally and on the larger maps of Long 
Island, one enlists the services of the presiding genius to build for him a fire 
whose smoke shall give notice of a visitor to the island beyond—an office 
performed by his great-grandfather before him,—and shortly a dense cloud 
arises from a smudge of hay and seaweed and is blown landward by the 
breezes from Montauk. In time comes the answering signal, a flash of 
light from shining tin gleaming intermittently like the rays of an arc-light, 
and shortly, through our glasses, we make out a boat crossing the bay. 
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Without going into detail it is a difficult task to write adequately of the 
bird-life of Gardiner’s Island; but several facts soon impress the student, — 
first, the abundance of birds; second, the presence of species rare or known 
only as migrants on contiguous land areas; and, third, the departure of 
some species from the normal habit of their kind. Robins, for example, 
build their nests not only in every tree and bush about the place but in ex- 
posed positions on the projections of piazza supports, on fence-rails, with - 
out attempt at concealment, at the end of corded wood logs, and even on 


FISH-HAWK IN TREE NEST 
The nest contained two eggs and a newly hatched:young. Note the headless fish at the right 
Photographed June 2, 1901 


stones beneath foot-bridges. How far would they have progressed with 
housekeeping arrangements if sleek, sometime-purring tabbies were inter- 
ested spectators of their labors ? 

Other common dooryard birds are Catbirds, Orioles, Chimney Swifts, 
Chipping Sparrows and Barn Swallows. Flickers, Quail and English 
Pheasants all nest within a few yards of the home dwelling, the former 
finding the box fence-posts admirable substitutes for hollow trees. 

Scarce a stone’s throw away, colonies of Purple Grackles and Red- 
winged Blackbirds add their characteristic notes tc the chorus of bird voices, 
the volume of which so impresses the bird student from less favored regions. 
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In the openings of a near-by tree- and bush-grown pond, if the resident 
Kingfisher does not give the alarm, a Black Duck with her brood may be 
seen, and, more rarely, one may catch a glimpse of a radiant Wood Duck 
floating on the clear brown water. At dusk the whistling of Woodcocks’ 
wings and the momentary sight of the birds rapidly flying to fresh feeding 
grounds adds another game-bird to the list. 

In the grass-grown fields, ready for the mower, and on the rolling 
plains, where sheep graze, are Meadowlarks, Vesper, Field, Savanna and 
Grasshopper Sparrows, with Kingbirds and Indigo Buntings in the border- 
ing tree lines. 

From every side comes the splendid, vigorous whistle of Bob-white, and 
often the singer may be seen, perched on the top rail of a fence, replying 
in kind to a rival occupying a similar position on the other side of the field. 

Approaching the borders of the woods, and where thicket growths 
encroached upon the fields, one was sure to have the always startling expe- 
rience of flushing an English Pheasant; and in the morning and evening 
the little, immature, bantam-like crow of cock Pheasants was a distinctly 
strange and foreign note. 

In spite of its abundance, the novelty of this bird’s appearance does not 
wear off. As, with a cackle and a roar of wings, the bird seemed to burst 
from the earth, I invariably paused to watch the magnificent creature rise, 
rocket-like, and sail away into cover; nor did one think of moving until 
it was lost to view. The manner in which a cock Pheasant can conceal 
himself where there is apparently not sufficient cover for a Sparrow was a 
never-ending source of wonder. Scarcely less astonishing than the flight 
of the adult Pheasants is the wing-power of the chicks. When evidently 
not more than two or three days old, they fly with a speed and certainty of 
aim which quickly carries them to the near-by shelter. The sitting females 
were exceedingly wary, leaving the nest with but little cause and returning 
with much caution. Several hundred Pheasants were released on Gar- 
diner’s Island a dozen years ago, where they have so thrived that they are 
now numbered by thousands. 

The woods, in addition to the Vireos, Scarlet Tanagers, Ovenbirds, 
Wood Thrushes and other common species, held as tenants several Caro- 
lina Wrens, a southern species whose loud, ringing, musical whistles added 
an unexpected bird voice to the chorus of June song. Reaching the regu- 
lar northern limit of its range in northern New Jersey, this bird is known 
only as a rare straggler on Long Island; but it appears to have become 
permanently established on Gardiner’s Island, where the conditions have 
evidently proved favorable to its increase. Its characteristic notes gave 
form to mental pictures of some southern woods, made still more real by 
the guttural, lisping gurgle of the Parula Warblers nesting in the long, 
hanging streamers of usnea moss. 
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In two localities where tall, slender swamp maples grow from low flooded 
woodlands, several hundred Night Herons build their rude platform nests of 
sticks high in the branches. As, with frightened squawks, the old birds 
leave the home tree one might imagine one had invaded a hen-roost. In 
early June the streaked young are nearly grown, and sit in rows of three 


NO TRESPASSING ! 
Fish- hawk and ground nest. The nest contained three nearly grown young 
Photographed July 7, 1902 


and four on the limbs near the frail structure in which they were reared, 
waiting for the impulse which will bid them use their newly grown wings. 

But the birds for which, among naturalists at least, Gardiner’s Island is 
famous are the Fish-hawks, or Ospreys. The island furnishes them with a 
safe retreat to which, year after year, they may return and find their bulky 
nests undisturbed, awaiting them, while the surrounding waters afford an 
unfailing supply of food. Among the birds they are the lords of this land. 
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If their title could be searched, even the early red-skinned islanders would 
doubtless be found to have been trespassers. 

But if the Fish-hawks cannot prevent man’s presence, they can and do 
deny to any other member of the Hawk family the right to share their sum- 
mer home; and while the Fish-hawks are there one may look in vain for 
Hawks of other species on Gardiner’s Island. 

At least two hundred pairs of these fine birds nest on the island; and 
the variation in the character of their nesting sites effectively illustrates 
how, under certain conditions, a bird may depart from habit of its kind 


TWO YOUNG FISH-HAWKS IN A GROUND NEST WHICH CONTAINED COMPARATIVELY 
LITTLE NESTING MATERIAL 


Photographed July 7, 1902 


without paying the penalty which so often befalls animals with but par- 
tially developed instincts. 

It is the normal habit of the Fish-hawk to nest in trees, but on 
Gardiner’s Island one finds these birds building their homes not only in 
trees but actually on the ground. It was interesting to observe, however, 
that, with one exception, these ground-nests contained fully as much 
building material as though a tree site had been selected. I say selected, 
without implying that the bird actually made a choice of position. Rather, 
it seems to me, these ground-dwelling birds, while inheriting the nest- 
building instincts of their species, are not instinctively impelled to adopt a 
site which has proven to be the most desirable for Fish-hawks. On the 
mainland such variability from the standard would have placed the bird, 
its eggs or its young within the reach of predaceous mammals, and it 
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doubtless would not have succeeded in rearing its family. But in an 
environment where bird enemies are happily absent, the ground-building 
birds are as safe as those nesting in the tree-tops. Environment, then, is 
the mold in which habit is cast. Indeed, the ground-builders are in less 
danger than those birds which build true to type, since the trees to which, 
year after year, the birds come may fall, with consequent disaster to the 
nest. When the nest is placed in a small cedar it eventually becomes 
larger than its support, which often gives way beneath it. The birds then 


PHOTOGRAPHING A FISH-HAWK 
June 1, 1901 
evince their attachment to a certain spot by constructing a new home in 
the ruins of the old one. 

One pair of Fish-hawks had placed a cart-load of sticks and sea- 
weed, constituting the greater part of their building material, on the roof 
of a small ‘yoke-house’ standing well out in a field, which, when I first 
saw it, was green with young rye. This house was evidently the only 
place offering concealment from which the bird might be photographed on 
its home. A camera was therefore erected some forty feet away, a tube 
run to the house, and I entered what was, in a sense, the subcellar of the 
structure above, sending my assistant to a neighboring ridge, whence he 
was to warn me of the bird’s return. Time after time, under these con- 
ditions, the bird came back within a minute of my companion’s departure; 
but, when going alone to photograph her, in the same manner, on the 
following day, she showed the utmost caution in returning to her inter- 
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rupted task of incubation, circling about overhead and whistling loudly 
for fifteen minutes or more before returning to alight on the nest. 

Another bird, near whose ground-nest I had erected a blind, showed a 
similar inability to count above one. If one of two persons went away, 
leaving the other in the blind, the bird was apparently satisfied that all was 
well. If, however, I entered the blind alone, an hour or more would pass 
before the bird’s confidence in the situation was sufficiently restored to 
permit a return to her young. 

This bird’s nest was on the beach at the south end of the island, and, 
while studying her from my blind, I had an excellent opportunity to observe 
the Terns which were nesting there in numbers. At this time (July 5) 
the first-born young were several days old, and tne little fellows were run- 
ning about, apparently, wherever they pleased, attended by their parents. 
Several were seen to enter an inflowing creek, drink repeatedly of the salt - 
water and swim actively, in evident enjoyment of their natatorial powers, 
while the parents, who rarely if ever alight on the water, watched them 
from the shore. Possibly here was an explanation of the value to Terns of 
webbed toes. Functionless in the adult, they are of service to the young 
before the power of flight is acquired. 

Terns have ceased to nest on the once teeming sand-bars of Long 
Island, but two good-sized colonies of these beautiful birds inhabit Gardi- 
ner’s Island, and their presence adds immeasurably to the attractiveness of 
the beach-life. On the beach I also found the plaintive-voiced Piping 
Plover, a bird now so rare that in all my wanderings 1 have never encoun- 
tered it before. Only ten or twelve of these birds were seen, and search 
failed to reveal the eggs or young which they gave evidence of possessing. 
Let us hope this little band of survivors may escape the dangers of the 
migratory season, and with ever-increasing progeny return each year to the 
sheltering beaches of Gardiner’s Island. 
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The Turkey Vulture and Its Young 


BY THOMAS H. JACKSON, West Chester, Pa. 


With photographs from nature by the author 


IGH in the air, soaring in graceful curves, often seemingly 
among the clouds, the Turkey Vulture is an object of beauty 
surpassing any of our native birds in its grace and majesty of 
flight. In this part of Pennsylvania it is very abundant 
during the summer months, and on any clear day numbers of 
them may be seen, hovering high in the air, making their 

wonderful evolutions without apparent effort or flapping of wing. Even 
during the coldest days of winter they are frequently seen, though at such 
times only as stragglers from the milder climate to the south; for to obtain 
food here in zero weather, with deep snow covering everything, would 
seem for them an impossibility. 

Beautiful as Turkey Vultures appear when soaring in air, all cause 
for admiration vanishes at once when we see them on the ground and at 
close quarters. Still, there is much in their habits and peculiarities to 
interest the bird student, especially so in connection with their nesting and 
the rearing of young. Early in April, with the advent of settled weather, 
they become quite numerous, and at once show an attachment for the old 
nesting sites, to which they seem to return for many years, if not too fre- 
quently disturbed. I have often noticed, when passing near the old nest- 
ing places, that the birds watch the intruder very closely and hover near, 
although no eggs or young are yet in the nest. These nests, or rather 
nesting places (for they build no nest), in my experience have most fre- 
quently been under overhanging rocks, or in caves formed by large rocks. 
A hollow stump, or a large log from which the center has rotted, is fre- 
quently used for a nesting place, and the present season I found a pair 
that had taken possession of an abandoned pig-sty in the woods, which 
furnished them an admirable place to set up housekeeping. Unfortunately, 
the smooth board floor had allowed one of their two eggs to roll away, and 
only one was hatched. Here they were safe from the attack of foxes, rac- 
coons or other night prowlers that are responsible for so many empty 
bird - homes. 

The period of incubation is very close to thirty days, possibly a day 
more or less. Many Turkey Vultures’ eggs are very handsomely marked 
with spots and blotches of varying shades of brown, and the temptation 
to take them for curiosities is hard for many boys to resist; this, together 
with many other natural enemies, leaves, I am inclined to think, but a 
small percentage of nests that yield mature birds. The nests, however, 
seem to be more numerous in this vicinity than formerly, and it is not 
unusual to find five or six now in a single season. 
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When hatched, the young Vulture is covered with perfectly white down, 
excepting the face, sides of the head and the legs below the knees. Over 
these parts the skin is of a dull leathery black. The eyes are almost black, 
with a slight tinge of gray. 

Young Turkey Vultures at a very early age display more intelli- 
gence than the young of any other raptores with which I am familiar. 
Their eyes are open from the first, and in less than a week they move 
about in their home, hiss vigorously, and show considerable alertness, but 


TURKEY VULTURE, FOUR WEEKS OLD 


do not seem to have any fear at that age. At two weeks they show a 
great increase in size and weight, but otherwise have changed but little in 
appearance. They now resent being disturbed and snap at the intruder, 
and as they get older become quite pugnacious, rushing at one with ex- 
tended wings, uttering continually their loud hissing sound, which comes 
the nearest to any vocal performance I have ever heard from these birds. 
Their beaks are quite sharp and capable of injuring an unprotected 
hand. 

On being approached they retire to the farthest corner of their den 
and there disgorge the contents of the stomach or crop. This seems to 
be an easy matter with this bird, and by this means I think the young are 
fed by the parents. None of their food seems to be left about the nest, 
though as the young become larger the odor of the place becomes very 
offensive. 

At the age of four weeks the young Vultures begin to show signs of 
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black feathers coming through the down, which has become very long and 
fluffy. At this age they are very plump and heavy. The color of the eyes 
and head have not changed perceptibly, but the feet and legs have become 
rough and covered with whitish scales, as in the adult birds. 

Their manner of moving with head close to the ground, their bright 


TURKEY VULTURE, FOUR WEEKS OLD 


eyes always on the intruder, and head inclined with a vigilant pose, gives 
them an appearance of great cunning. 

By the fifth week (July 25), the greatest change to be noted in the 
young Vulture under observation was in the increased length of wing and 
tail feathers, as well as the greater area showing black. This, in sharp 
contrast to the snowy down still covering the greater part of the body, 
renders the young Turkey Vulture a very peculiar, if not an attractive 
object. 

My last visit to this nest was on August 9, and I found the young bird 
well covered with black feathers and almost fully gown. The neck and 
head were still covered with a thin coating of down, and none of the livid 
color seen on these parts of the adult bird had made an appearance. . At 
this time it was about seven weeks old, and I should think a week or ten 
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days more would have elapsed before it would take final leave of its native 
place, making the period between hatching and flight eight or nine 
weeks. 

This ended a series of visits to this interesting bird, during which a good 
opportunity was afforded of watching its growth from the egg to maturity, 
and also of obtaining a number of records with the camera, which, by the 
way, were secured only under strong protest on the part of the subject. 


} 


*NEST’ AND EGGS OF TURKEY VULTURE 
About one-third natural size 


Questions for Bird Students 


-In beginning a series of ‘ Questions for Bird Students’ in our issue for 
December, 1902, we announced that they would be continued throughout 
the year, and that in our issue for December, 1903, we should have an 
interesting statement to make concerning them. 

The questions have covered a wide range of subjects relating to birds, 
and while it may have been fancied that access to an extensive ornithological 
library would be needed to reply to them all, the truth is that the answer 
to every question may be found in BirD-LoreE! At least two of our 
readers seem to have discovered this fact, and we have received correct re- 
plies to the whole thirty-one questions from Ruth Galpin and Frederick 


J. Stupp. 


For Teachers and Students 


The Migration of Warblers 
FIRST PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis AGASSIz FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE series of papers of which this is the first will, we believe, prove 

I one of the most helpful to field students of bird migration which 

has ever appeared in a periodical. Migrants in the truest sense of 

the word, most of our Warblers winter in the tropics, and many of them 

breed in the Canadian zone. Twice a year, therefore, in surprising num- 

bers, they sweep by us. journeying northward in the spring, after the 

weather is comparatively settled, and with, consequently, remarkable regu- 

larity; and returning on their “due dates” in the fall in even greater abun- 

dance. In short, without the Warblers a study of bird migration in the 
field would lose half its charm. 

It is well known that for many years the Biological Survey in Washing- 
ton, under the direction of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, has been gathering data 
in relation to bird migration. Professor Cooke’s ‘ Bird Migration in the 
Mississippi Valley’ is based on data obtained in this manner, and is Bul- 
letin No. 2 of the Survey. A second Bulletin by Professor Cooke on the 
routes of migration pursued by Warblers will be issued by the Survey 
during the coming year. In the meantime Professor Cooke has kindly 
prepared for BinD-LORE synopses of the migration dates of all the North 
American species of this family; and, in view of what has just been said, 
it will be readily understood how much more detailed and valuable this 
material will be than anything on the subject which has heretofore been 
published. 

Of the Redstart, for example, Professor Cooke writes: “I believe that 
the enclosed notes on the Redstart include the largest number of records 
ever accumulated for one species on this continent. The figures given 
represent 395 records selected from about as many more.” With these 
records for comparison, it is needless to say that one’s own observations 
will become doubly interesting and significant. 

In concluding the publication of these papers, we shall print a full list 
of all the observers whose work is cited, with their stations, enabling one 
readily to ascertain the authority for given dates.—F. M. C. 
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BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER, ADULT MALE. 2. BLACKBURNIAN WARELER, FEMALE. 
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AMERICAN REDSTART 
SPRING MIGRATION 


—— ee SSE 


PLACE No. of vears’| Average date of Earliest date of 


record spring arrival spring arrival 

Southern Florida Lighthouses ... . . 4 April 12 April 3, 1889 
WMeethermn Florida 2 6. we ee 5 April 7 March 20, 1890 
Dalen, Ga. (G00). 6k eee 7 April 23 April 6, 1894 
SS Sear eren peace 16 Aprilro | April 2, 1888 
Asheville, N.C. (mear)........ 4 April 29 | April 19, 1902 
NONE, BEM fai.5 pts ate ee 12 April 23 April 19, 1891, 1896, 
NG. RS ear ee 6 May 2 May 1, 1897. [1903 
Beaver, Pa 4 April 29 April 26, 1889 
SOP ae Sa ier ae Oe ee! a 8 May 15 May 6, 1896 
Englewood, N. J 7 May 4 April 26, 1899 
Alfred, N. Y. 8 May 14 May 9, 1885 
Ballston, N. Y. 11 May 14 | May 8, 1894 
Portland, Conn. 5 May 6 | May 3, 1888 
Jewett City, Conn. Fhe TAD hg 15 May 12 | May 4, 1896, 1902 
Eastern Massachusetts  . ..... 15 May 6 | April 30, 1897, 1900 
Randolph, Vt. Here 8 May 11 May 9, 1890, 1891 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 9 May 13 May 8, 1888, 1902 
Durham, N.H. . . 4 May 12 May 10, 1901 
Southwestern Maine 16 May 14 May 6, 1900 
Montreal, Que. 8 May 16 May 11, 1887, 1889 
I NS. kd ee os ok eG 13 May 15 May 6, 1902 
SSS Re Sa ee, err ae rere 10 May 20 May 17, 1895 
. * & ae 7 May 27 May 21, 1894 
P. E. Island, North River 5 May 26 May 19, 1889 
Mississippi Valley— 

PLACE ee at eg ee eo 
Sie eee Bi a 4 April 7 April 5, 1902 
ee Eee ae ee 5 April 15 April 10, 1886 
eRe Rar ae ae ae ao 8 April 13 April 9, 1898 
Rg 5k. ote See 8 April 16 April 12, 1890 
RM ig. isa sg mb 4 April 18 April 17, 1888 
i” RE i ae aor a 7 May 5 May 1, 1892 
I WR eos eg a ee a es 7 April 29 April 20, 1896 
so a) eee eae 8 April 29 April 27, 1888 
J | See ee 10 May 1 April 25, 1886 
Re are ee 10 May 3 April 26, 1896 
Se BOWE. 8. ko es 7 May. 5 May 3, 1885, 1889 
Co Ae ere ee 6 May 4 May 1, 1887 
Se BEN. <3 + cw 14 May 8 May 2, 1896 
Rockford, III. us eg 7 May 7 May 5, 1886, 1890 
Ge aera Pe 6 May 11 May 9, 1897 
Me igs, es" Gite ais eA 24 May 7 April 30, 1878 
ee er ree a a 9 April 30 April 23, 1885 
Livonia, Mich. . . a Sheeeka 6 May 4 May 1, 1892 
Southwestern Ontario ........ 10 May 5 May 2, 1890 
MN in 56 -ire Ur iy Lavage ar ope 12 May 12 May 2, 1896 
0 SN Ea eee 17 May 16 May 3, 1887 
Parry Sound District, Ont. ..... . 10 May 19 May 13, 1897 
Lanesboro, Minn. ....... cet 7 May 11 May 2, 1887 
TR 5. cove, 6 Seem © im 4-0 od oe 6 May 13 May 8, 1899 
emer wane, Bebe. 3 May 21 May 18, 1889 
Columbia Falls, Mont......... 3 May 24 May 20, 1895 
Port Simpeon, Mont... ......: 2 May 24 May 20, 1860 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Since the Redstart breeds over most of the eastern United States, it is 
not possible to determine the beginning of its fall migration in that portion 
of its range from which were received the fullest records of spring arrival. 
Just south of the breeding range, in the South Atlantic and Gulf states, the 
dates show that the Redstart is one of the earliest of fall migrants. The 
earliest migrant in Chester county, South Carolina, was seen July 10; at 
Key West, Fla., July 22, 1889, and near there, at Sombrero Key light- 
house, July 28 and 29, 1886. It has been taken in Jamaica by August 10 ; 
in Costa Rica, August 13; Columbia, South America, September 2, and 
on the island of Antigua, Lesser Antilles, September 6. These dates are 
especially interesting because they prove so conclusively that the southern- 
most breeding birds start first in their migration, and pass at once to the 
southern portion of the winter range. The date of September 6, at An- 
tigua, is interesting because the Redstart is one of the very few migrant 
land-birds from the United States that range throughout the West Indies, 
even to the Windward Islands and Trinidad; and the early date shows 
that the flights from island to island are interspersed with but few and short 
intervals of rest. ; 

Fall migration in the Mississippi valley is not quite so early; still the 
first were seen at New Orleans, La., July 21, 1899, July 29, 1900, and 
July 30, 1897. The earliest migrants reach central Texas the last of 
August and have been noted the first of September in Mexico, nearly at 
the southern limit of the bird’s winter range in that country. 

The regular tide of migration in southeastern United States sets in early 
in August, and the striking of the Redstart against the Florida lighthouses 
has been reported on nineteen nights in that month. The largest flocks 
pass through the Middle Atlantic states about the middle of September, and 
the greatest number strike the Florida lighthouses the first half of October. 

The species deserts eastern Massachusetts September 20, and south- 
eastern New York the first week in October. The average for eight years 
of the last one seen at Raleigh, N. C., is October g; the latest, October 13, 
1886 and 1891. Some other late dates are at Asheville, N. C., October 28, 
1894; Tarpon Springs, Fla., November 1, and at the Florida lighthouses, - 
October 13, 1885, October 25, 1886, October 17, 1887, and November 4, 
1888. The southward migration in southern Florida lasts for more than 
a hundred days, as compared with barely fifty days in the spring. 

The dates west of the Alleghanies are much the same; the last is noted 
in southern Minnesota about September 20, and central Illinois about the 
first of October. 

The latest dates at New Orleans are October 9, 1894, October 19, 1895, 
October 16, 1896, and October 27, 1899. 
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PAINTED REDSTART 


I have no notes whatever on the migration of this species and can add to 
the information given in Mrs. Bailey’s ‘Handbook’ only the statement that 
it extends its range to Guatemala and Honduras, and is found from 3,000 
to 9,000 feet, while the lower districts and the coasts are occupied in the 
winter by the American Redstart. 


BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER 
SPRING MIGRATION 


Atlantic Coast—Our only spring record from Florida is April 10, 1902. 
We have no spring records, outside of the plateau region, from Georgia, South 
Carolina and North Carolina. The species arrives near Atlanta, Ga., average, 
April 17; near Asheville, N. C., average, April 14; earliest, April 10, 
1893. These are undoubtedly breeding birds, and, consequently, earlier, 
relatively, than those from the lower grounds east or west. 

Additional average records are: White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., April 
22, earliest April 17; French Creek, W. Va., April 28, earliest April 23: 
Lynchburg, Va., May 2; Washington, D. C., May 5; Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, May 5; Sing Sing, N. Y., May 10; Cambridge, Mass., May 12; 
Southern Maine, May 19, earliest May 8, 1900; New Brunswick, May 
21, earliest May 20, 1902; Pictou, N. S., May 30, 1894; Montreal, May 
19; Quebec, May 18, 1901. 

Mississippi Valley. —New Orleans, La., rare in spring, April 8, 1900, 
April 8, 1902; Southern Texas, rare, average April 15, earliest April 1, 
1890; Central Mississippi, average April 14; Central Kentucky, April 29, 
1893, April 29, 1899; St. Louis, Mo., average May 13, earliest May 6; 
Brookville, Ind., earliest April 15, average early in May; Southwestern 
Ontario, average May 6, earliest May 3, 1890; Parry Sound District, 
Ont., average May 11, earliest May 6, 1889; Ottawa, Ont., average May 
13, earliest May 8, 1885 and 1896; Lanesboro, Minn., average May 15, 
earliest May 3, 1888 (this is probably accidental, the next earliest record 
being May 12, 1891) ; Carberry, Man., June 3, 1883. The most northern 
records are Trout Lake and Severn House, Keewatin. 


FALL MIGRATION 


Atlantic Coast.—Early records are Chester county, S. C., August 8; 
Bay St. Louis, Miss., August 11, 1898; San José, Costa Rica, August 17, 
1890. Northern breeding birds reach Sing Sing, N. Y., August 15. The 
bulk is passing the southern end of the Alleghanies September 25 to Octo- 
ber 5, is present in Costa Rica the first two weeks of October, and early 
in November is settled in its Peruvian winter home. 
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Some late records in eastern United States are: Eastern Massachu- 
setts, September 30; Sing Sing, N. Y., October 15 (abnormally late) ; 
Washington, D. C., October 5; Raleigh, N. C., October 8, 1887, October 
4, 1888, October 13, 1891; Asheville, N. C., September 15, 1890, Sep- 
tember 20, 1894; Chester county, S. C., October 22; Tarpon Springs, 
Fla., October 15, 1886; Key West, Fla., October 21, 1887. 

Mississippi Valley.—The last Blackburnian Warblers leave the region of 
Lake Michigan about the first of October. Late records are: St. Louis, 
Mo., October 2, 1896; New Orleans, La., October 9, 1896, October 18, 
1897 and 1901. 

A few birds winter as far north as Yucatan and Orizaba, Mexico, 
but the bulk winter in Ecuador and Peru, or from central Colombia to cen- 
tral Peru. This species, therefore, spends five months in its winter home 
in South America, three months in its summer home in Canadz2, and 
averages over fifty miles a day travel for the rest of the year. 


PROTHONOTARY WARBLER 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Atlantic Coast.—The earliest record in the United States for this species 
is Sombrero Key Light, Florida, March 11, 1888; the average in northern 
Florida is the first week in April, the earliest being Suwanee river, March 
22, 1890, and Perdido Lighthouse, March 22, 1885. At Charleston, S. C., 
eight struck the light April 8, 1902. At Cumberland, Ga., the earliest 
record is April 10, 1902; on April 15, 1902, this was the most common 
among the birds that swarmed about the light; it was again abundant the 
mext night. The average at Raleigh, N. C., is April 18. 

Mississippi Valley.—At New Orleans, La., the earliest record is March 
13, 1888, the average being March 18. Additional records are: Central 
Mississippi, average April 6, earliest April 3, 1889; Lomita, Texas, March 
26, 1880; Matagorda Island, Texas, March 31, 1900; Dallas, Texas, 
April 8, 1898, April 6, 1899; Manhattan, Kans., April 25, 1891, April 26, 
1894, April 26, 1895; St. Louis, Mo., April 18, 1884, April 20, 1885; 
Wabash county, Illinois, April 19, 1878; Knox county, Indiana, April 18, 
1881; Vigo county, Indiana, April 10, 1896; Elkhart county, Indiana, 
April 27, 1891, and Shiocton, Wis., May 4, 1882. 


FALL MIGRATION 


The earliest records of fall migration are at Raleigh, N. C:, July 14, 
1893 and 1894, and at Key West, Fla., July 28, 1888, and August 8, 1889. 
The earliest records south of the United States are on the coast of south - 
eastern Nicaraugua, September 2, 1892, and in Northern Colombia, South 
America, September 25. The latest date at Raleigh, N. C., is August 26, 
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and at Omaha, Nebr., August 25 to September 10. The latest Florida 
record is of a bird that struck the light at Sombrero Key, September 25, 
1888, and the latest from New Orleans is September 24, 1893. The only 
fall record for the West Indies is of one taken at New Providence, Baha- 
mas, August 28, 1898. 

The route of the Prothonotary Warbler in fall migration is interesting, 
because apparently the breeders of the Middle Atlantic states pass south - 
west to northwestern Florida and then take a seven-hundred-mile flight 
directly across the Gulf of Mexico to southern Yucatan, instead of crossing 
to Cuba and thence to Yucatan. 


What Bird is This? 


Field description.— Length, about 7.00 inches. Above brownish, edged with buffy on back and wings; below 
much paler, streaked with buffy and grayish; throat white or whitish. 


Note.— Each number of Birp-Lore contains a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding number 
of the magazine. It being believed that this method of arousing the stadent’s curiosity 
will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his mind far more strongly than if its 
mame were given with the picture. 

The species figured in October is the male Mourning Warbler. 


Bird-Lore’s Fourth Christmas Bird Census 


There is every prospect that Birp-Lore’s Fourth Christmas Bird Cen- 
sus will exceed in interest any of the three that have preceded it. The 
more northern birds have appeared in unusual numbers, and the cause or 
causes accountable for their presence may induce the rarest of winter birds 
to visit us. Already we have had reports of the occurrence of Evening 
Grosbeaks, and we await their confirmation by other observers. 

Reference to the February, 1901, 1902, or 1903, numbers of BinD-LORE 
will acquaint one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt which 
we desire; but to those to whom none of these issues are available we 
may explain that such reports should be headed by a brief statement of the 
character of the weather, whether clear, cloudy, raining, etc., whether the 
ground is bare or snow-covered, the direction and force of the wind, the 
temperature at the time of starting, the hour of starting and of returning. 
Then should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘ Check-List,’ a list 
of the species seen, with exactly, or approximately, the number of individuals 
of each species recorded. A record should read, therefore, as follows: 

Yonkers, N. Y., Time 8 a. M. to 12 M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, 

light ; temperature 38°. Herring Gull, 75; etc. Total, — species, — 
individuals.— James GATES. 

These records will be published in the February issue of Birp-LorRE, 
and it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at Englewood, 
N. J.) not later than December 28. 


A Book Exchange 


For the convenience of our readers we open BirD-LORE’s pages, when 
space permits, to announcements of nature books desired or offered for 
exchange or sale. It is requested that all such announcements be type- 
written and expressed in form similar to that given below. 


WANTED 
Bendire, ‘ Life- Histories of North American Birds,’ Part II. Langille; 
* Birds in their Haunts.’ Goss, * Birds of Kansas.’ 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Bendire, ‘ Life-Histories of North American Birds,’ Part 1, Newton, 
Dictionary of Birds (unabridged edition). Wilson, American Ornitholgy, 
Jardine edition, 1839. Coues, ‘Key to North American Birds,’ 1884 
edition. 

RALPH HOFFMANN, Belmont. Mass. 
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WILLIAM BREWSTER, Massachusetts ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Manitoba 


MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, New Brunswick DR. W. H. BERGTOLD, Colorado 


BIRD-LORE’S ADVISORY COUNCILORS 
SEVENTH SERIES 


(The names and addresses of all the members of the Council will be published in the next issue of Birp-Lore) 


For BDoung PObdservers 


A Nuthatch’s Nest 


BY FRANK I. ANTES, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


TROLLING through the woods one day early last April, my 
attention was attracted by a pair of White-breasted Nuthatches 
which had nesting materia] in their bills. As I watched them, 
one of the pair flew to a dead tree and disappeared in a hole 
about twenty-five or thirty feet from the ground. In a moment 
the bird reappeared but without the nesting material, and I 

knew I had found the nest. I resolved on the spot to come two or three 
times a week and watch the birds at their nesting, but I was unavoidably 
detained and was not able to visit the nest again for about two weeks; by 
this time the incubation was well under way, and, although the male Nut- 
hatch did not brood the eggs, he brought food to the female twice during 
the fifteen minutes that I remained near. 

As far as | know, the eggs did not hatch until the 8th of May, when I 
discovered both birds carrying food into the nest. The female continued 
to brood them, however, until May 11. By the last week in May they 
were old enough to climb to the edge of the nest for food, and from that 
time on I kept close watch of them, expecting almost every day to find that 
they had gone; but it looked as though they had taken up permanent 
quarters in that tree. I would go quietly into the woods and level my glass 
on the nest-hole; all would appear quiet and I would say to myself, “ They 
have gone at last,” when one of the parent birds would alight near the 
nest-hole and instantly up would come five or six hungry mouths ready for 
food. The day came at length for their departure, but I am sorry to say 
I was not on hand. Everything was as usual on the 30th of May, but 
when I visited the nest on June 3, the young had flown and the home in 
the wood was deserted. 


A Prize Offered 


Birp-Lore offers to its Young Observers of fourteen years and under 
a prize of a book or books, to the value of two dollars, for the best article 
on winter bird-life. This article must be based on personal observation and 
tel] not only of the birds seen but something of what they were seen to do. 
It may contain from 400 to 700 words and should be sent to the editor at 
Englewood, N. J., not later than January 10, 1904. 
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A Winter Cardinal 
BY ROWLAND EVANS, JR. AND ALLEN EVANS, JR. 


OU may be interested to hear of a beautiful Cardinal-bird seen at 
our place at Haverford, a 
few miles outside Philadel - 
phia, February 18, 19 and 20, 1903. 
He would appear on our piazza 
roof on every one of these morn- 
ings to get the seed and bread 
we threw out for the snowbirds. 
He would stay under our window 
for several minutes. He was 
bigger than a good-sized Robin 
Redbreast. He was only seen 
while the snow was on the 
ground. He was all a bright red, 
with a black ring round his throat 
and at the base of his bill. He 
made a chirpy sound like tsip. 
His bill was a bright red. 
We enclose a photograph of 
him, which we took of him 
through the window. 


The Brown Creeper 


BY EARLE STAFFORD (Aged 14 years) 


Cloaked in brown is he, 

That mite on yonder tree— 

His cheerful cry, as he climbs on high, 

Comes from the pines to me. 

Not once in his busy course stops he, 

To talk with Nuthatch or Chickadee, 

But continues his searching midst wind and snow, 
Till the sharp cold days of winter go; 

Then back to the northland—back to his home— 

To the range of the bears, where the caribou roam; 
And there with his mate—the one he loves best— 
Behind some strip of bark they’ll build them a nest. 
He’ll help feed the young birds and keep away thieves, 
Till the rich gold of fall comes and warm summer leaves. 
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A PHCEBE’S NESTS AND YOUNG 


Potes from Field and Study 


A Pheebe With Three Nests 


In Birp-Lore Vol. III, pp. 85-87, John 
Burroughs has contributed an article en- 
titled ‘A Bewildered Phoebe,’ in which he 
shows that this bird evidently became con- 
fused in the selection of a nesting site in an 
environment to which it was likely unac- 
customed. As Mr. Burroughs saw fit to 
interfere with the bird’s labor in completing 
the five nests, the foundations of which she 
had begun, the reader can only conjecture 
as to what the results might have been in 
this case had she been left undisturbed. I, 
fortunately, had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the Phoebe nest under conditions simi- 
lar to those described by Mr. Burroughs; 
and, as the birds were left to carry on their 
work, I thought the results might prove in- 
teresting in connection with those given by 
him. 

The site selected for nest-building was 
upon a horizontal beam over the entrance 
to a wood-shed. Upon this beam were 
three pieces of studding, at distances of fif- 
teen inches apart and extending perpen- 
dicular to a floor above. At each end of 
the beam a piece of studding formed an 
acute angle with the beam, presenting a 
quite different appearance from those where 
the three nests were built. It may be seen 
by the accompanying picture that the three 
nesting sites are exactly similar. The nest- 
building was begun May 5, both birds 


taking part in the work, and ended May 20- 
Nests numbers 1 and 2 were completed 
about the same time and the foundation for 
number 3 laid. Number 3 was then about 
three-fourths completed, after which two 
eggs were laid in number 2; one egg in 
number 1, and two eggs in number 3, upon 
which the bird began sitting May 26, and 
June 10 hatched the two young shown in 
the picture. June 23, they left the nest. 

The parent birds are seen about these 
nests occasionally, but have shown no ten- 
dency to build again this season.—A. C. 
Dike, Bristol, Vt. 


Swallow’s Nest on Board Boat * 


I recently wrote to Captain Harris, for- 
merly of the steamer Horicon, on Lake 
George, New York, inquiring if the Swal- 
lows which, in the summer of 1900, nested 
beneath the guard-rails of his steamer had, 
in the three succeeding years, nested in 


similar places. His prompt reply was to 
the effect that “the Swallows have built 
their nests under the guard-rails of the 
various steamers which I have been running 
[I judge upon Lake George] for the past 
fifty-five years.” The Captain is now retired 
from duty, but inquired of his son, the pilot 
of the new steamer Sagamore, regarding 
the habits of the birds in the past two sea- 


* In Birnp-Lorg, Vol. III, p. 110, Mr. Gates recorded 
the strange habit of Swallows which built their nests on 
a steamer and apparently accompanied her on her daily 
trips of eighty miles. 
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Notes from Field and Study 


sons. To this, the Captain further wrote: 
*tMy son says that the Swallows were still 
with him this summer.” Thus it would 
seem that the Swallows of Caldwell, New 
York, have, for generations, had a nesting 
habit peculiar to that locality.—BurTon 
W. Gates, Worcester, Mass. 


A LARGE PHCEBE’S NEST 


A Large Pheebe’s Nest 


The accompanying photograph shows a 
Phcebe’s nest which was built on the stone 
wall of a bridge two feet wide and three 
feet high, under which the water from a 
small ravine passes. The nest, which was 
within two feet of the mouth of the bridge, 
measures ten inches high and six inches 
wide, and gradually tapers from the center 
to the bottom.—C. F. Stone, Branchport, 
N.Y. 


The Palm Warbler in New Jersey 


The Palm Warbler (Dendroica palma- 
rum), usually one of our rarest fall mi- 
grants, was rather common during the past 
season in the vicinity of Plainfield, New 
Jersey. I noted six individuals, four in one 
flock, on September 22, two on the follow- 
ing day and one on October 4. The Yel- 
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low Palm Warbler, on the other hand, was 
scarcer than usual, a single bird met with 
on October 4 being the only one observed. 
—W. DeW. Miter, Plainfield, N. J. 


The Pine Grosbeak at Englewood, N. J. 


It is not often, now-a-days, that I have 
the pleasure of adding a new name to my 


‘list of Englewood birds, and a Pine Gros- 


beak which visited me October 25 of this 
year received a correspondingly cordial wel- 
come. The bird’s clearly whistled whee- 
wheé-yer, or whee-whee-whee, at once 
announced the presence of a stranger; and 
an imitation of the calls met with a quick 
response, the bird eventually drinking from 
a pool of water within ten feet of me. 

Not only is this the first bird of the spe- 
cies which I have seen at Englewood, but 
the date of the bird’s occurrence is surpri- 
singly early. Dr. L. B. Bishop writes me 
that three individuals of this species were 
seen at New Haven, Connecticut, October 
30, and other reports from Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, by Mrs. E. B. Davenport, and Mo- 
nadnock, New Hampshire, by Gerald H. 
Thayer, indicate an unusual southward 
movement of Pine Grosbeaks.—FRaAnk M. 
CuHapMAN, Englewood, N. F. 


The Twenty-first Congress of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union 


The twenty-first congress of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union was held at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadel- 
phia, November 17-19, 1903. The attend- 
ance was large, the papers presented were 
of a high order, and the congress was one 
of the most successful ever held by the 
Union. 

The election for officers and members 
resulted as follows: President, Charles B. 
Cory; vice-presidents, Charles F. Batchel- 
der, E. W. Nelson; secretary, John H. 
Sage; treasurer, J. Dwight, Jr.; council- 
ors, Frank M. Chapman, Ruthven Deane, 
William Dutcher, A. K. Fisher, Charles 
W. Richmond, Thomas S. Roberts, Wit- 
mer Stone; corresponding fellows, Dr. 
Emil A. Goeldi, Para, Brazil; Dr. E. C. 
Hellmayr, Munich; Dr. Peter Sushkin. 
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Moscow; Dr. Herluf Winge, Copenhagen; 
Dr. Samuel W. Woodhouse, Philadelphia; 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester, Manila, P. I. 
Members, C. William Beebe, Prof. E. H. 
Barbour, Benjamin T. Gault, E. H. For- 
bush, George Spencer Morris, Robert E. 
Snodgrass, Dr. Reuben M. Strong, Dr. 
Robert H. Walcott. Ninety-eight associate 
members were elected. 

A list of the papers included in the pro- 
gram is appended: In Memoriam: Thomas 
Mcllwraith, A. K. Fisher, Washington, 
D.C.; Notes on the Bird Colonies of the 
California and Oregon Coasts, T. S. Pal- 
mer, Washington, D. C.; Nesting Habits 
of Florida Herons, A. C. Bent, Taunton, 
Mass.; New Bird Studies in Old Delaware, 
Samuel N. Rhoads, Audubon, N. J., and 
Chas. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa.; 
The Esthetic Sense in Birds, Henry Oldys, 
Washington, D. C.; Notes on the Protected 
Birds on the Maine Coast, with Relation to 
Certain Economic Questions, A. H. Nor- 
ton, Westbrooke, Me.; Exhibition of Lan- 
tern Slides of Young Raptoria! Birds, pho- 
tographed by Thos. H. Jackson, near West 
Chester, Pa., Witmer Stone, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Views of Farallone Bird Life, Frank 
M. Chapman, New York City; The Bird 
Rookeries of Cape Sable and the Florida 
Keys, illustrated with lantern slides, Herbert 
K. Job, Kent, Conn.; A Winter Trip in 
Mexico, illustrated with lantern slides, E. 
W. Nelson, Washington, D. C.; Some Nova 
Scotia Birds, Spencer Trotter, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Nesting Habits of the Whip-poor-will, 
Mary Mann Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Some 
Variations among North American Thrushes, 
J. Dwight, Jr., New York City; The Spring 
Migration of 1903 at Rochester, N. Y., E. 
H. Eaton, Rochester, N. Y.; Warbler 
Migration in the Spring of 1903, W. W. 
Cooke, Washington, D. C.; Some Birds 
of Northern Chihuahua, Wm. E. Hughes, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A Reply to Recent 
Strictures on American Biologists, Leonhard 
Stejneger, Washington, D. C.; The Ex- 
altation of the Subspecies, J. Dwight, Jr., 
New York City; Variations in the Speed 
of Migration, W. W. Cooke, Washington, 
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D. C.; An Ornithological Excursion to the 
Pacific, Frank M. Chapman, New York 
City; Bird Life on Laysan Island, illustrated 
with lantern slides taken by Walter K. 
Fisher, A. K. Fisher, Washington, D. C.; 
Ten Days in North Dakota, illustrated with 
lantern slides, W. L. Baily, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Two Neglected Ornithologists — John 
K. Townsend and William Gambel, Wit- 
mer Stone, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bird Life at 
Cape Charles, Virginia, George Spencer 
Morris, Philadelphia, Pa.; San Clemente 
Island and its Birds, Geo. F. Breninger, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Yosemite Valley Birds, 
O. Widmann, St. Louis, Mo.; The Origin 
of Migration, P. A. Tavernier, Chicago, 
Ill. ; Comparison of the Provisional Schemes 
of the Classification of Birds, R. W. Shu- 
feldt, New York City; A Contribution to 
the Natural History of the Cuckoo, M. R. 
Leverson, Brooklyn, N.Y .; Mortality among 
Young Birds due to Excessive Rains, B. S. 
Bowdish, New York City. In conjunction 
with the Audubon Societies: Bird Protec- 
tion by Agriculturists in Pennsylvania, H. 
A. Surface, Harrisburg, Pa.; Collecting 
Permits: Their History, Objects and Re- 
strictions, T. S$. Palmer, Washington, D. 
C.; Report of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Protection of North American 
Birds, Wm. Dutcher, New York City. 


A Piazza Bird List 


On October 3, 1903, I saw the following 
birds from the piazza of my home in Sum- 
mit, New Jersey: A large flock of Golden- 


crowned Kinglets, Juncos, Chickadees, 
Tufted Titmouse, Wood Thrushes, a large 
number of Veeries, a few Hermit Thrushes 
(I think), six Catbirds, four Brown 
Thrashers, one Maryland Yellow-throat, 
two Scarlet Tanagers, a Goldfinch, a Brown 
Creeper, Robins innumerable, Blue Jays 
galore, and the inevitable English Sparrow. 
Can any other reader of Birp-Lore beat 
that record? I was not looking for birds 
and I did not go off the piazza except to 
trace and identify one Brown Thrasher.— 
Bertua B. Watson, Summit, N. F. 


Book News and Reviews 


A Hermir’s WILD FRIENDs, OR EIGHTEEN 
YEARS IN THE Woops. By Mason A. 
Watton. Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
12mo. xii-+ 304 pp., numerous illustra- 
tions. 


It is one thing to have opportunity, but 
quite another to take advantage of it. The 
author of this book, for example, during 
his eighteen years’ residence in the woods, 
had rare opportunity to learn much of his 
wild neighbors; but lack of proper scientific 
training, combined with an ignorance of, 
or disregard for, the studies of other ob- 
servers, has made the record he here presents 
not only a worthless but a positively harmful 
addition to the list of books on the habits 
of animals. 

The book is filled with unwarranted con- 
clusions. Crows and Chickadees and, fi- 
nally, all birds from “Eagles down to 
Hummingbirds,” are said to mate for life; 
but not a shred of evidence is given to sup- 
port this sweeping assertion. Crows were 
seen to “Stalk” to a Hawk in a “low tone,” 
and “it was evident that they were telling 
him that his loud screams would bring all 
the hunters of Cape Ann to the spot”! 

The sex of birds which differ neither in 
size nor plumage is determined in some un- 
explained way without question, and indi- 
vidual birds are recognized year after year 
without evident consideration of the possi- 
bility of error. Nevertheless, for a Cow- 
bird to know one of its own kind without 
instruction is considered a “miracle.” Con- 
sequently it is essential, according to our 
author, that the young Cowbird be tutored 
by “its own mother” (that is, the bird that 
laid the egg from which it was hatched). 
The manner of reasoning pursued in reach- 
ing this conclusion, and, indeed, through- 
out the book, is well illustrated by the inci- 
dent of the Cowbird and Yellow Warblers 
(pages 211-216). A Cowbird was seen to 
“flutter” on to the nest of a pair of Yellow 
Warblers and “add her parasite egg” to 
the two Yellow Warbler eggs already in 
the nest. The Yellow Warblers on return- 


ing discussed the matter, and it was de- 
cided that the female lay no more eggs, 
since, it is stated, they “intelligently under- 
stood that they must sacrifice their first brood 
in order to raise asecond brood unmolested.” 
“After the egg was laid” it was thought 
that the female Cowbird “visited the nest 
several times a day,” but the statement that 
“her frequent visits had accustomed the 
young birds to her presence” is made with- 
out the qualifying “think.” The two 
young Yellow Warblers were crowded out 
of the nest at the age of one day by the 
young Cowbird when he was two days old, 
but whether the act was seen or inferred 
is not stated. “One day,” some time after 
the young Cowbird had left the nest, the 
female Yellowbird was missed, and “after 
a long search,” was found “engaged in 
building a new nest.” The young Cowbird 
was now “looked up” and found under the 
care of the male Yellow Warbler, assisted 
by “the old Cowbird,” and several days 
later the Warbler deserted his charge to re- 
turn and help his mate with her second 
brood. 

After these observations the question is 
asked, “Why do young Cowbirds lay eggs 
in other birds’ nests, instead of building 
nests for themselves?” and it is answered 
in the following remarkable paragraph: 
* When the Cowbird was out of the shell it 
was big and black. It was my first young 
Cowbird, and I thought it was a male. 1} 
made it a male in my note-book. While 
the bird was on the nest I fastened a bit of 
copper wire to its leg, and the next spring, 
when it returned, I found that the bird was 
a female. I saw her with another female, 
I think it was the mother, visiting birds’ 
nests. So the young Cowbird was educated 
to lay its eggs in other birds’ nests. Nest- 
building is educational and not instinctive.” 

Further quotations would only furnish 
additional illustrations of the author’s as- 
sumption and dogmatism. Indeed, we 
should not consider the book at this length 
were it not to protest against the publication 
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of what Mrs. Wright has well called this 
literature of the “Long Bow” (‘ The 
Critic,’ April, 1903). 

Unfortunately, members of this school take 
themselves seriously and evidently believe 
that their crude observations’ and absurd 
deductions are as worthy of consideration as 
those of the trained naturalist and animal 
psychologist. Experience shows that we 
cannot look to the publishers for protection 
from the growing flood of books of this kind, 
and we can only hope that, in time, the 
interested public will have acquired enough 
first-hand information from personal obser- 
vation to detect and reject these wznatural 
histories of animal life. 

As a more tangible evidence of careless- 
ness on the part of the publishers of the 
present volume, we would call their atten- 
tion to the fact that the ‘‘ Pigeon Hawk’’ 
facing page 68 is a Sharp-shinned Hawk ; 
that the “Belted Kingfisher’’ on page 109 
is not that species, but apparently the Euro- 
pean bird; that a cut of Fulica is made to 
illustrate text relating to Oidemia ; that 
the ‘‘ Chickadee’’ on page 173 is the Moun- 
tain Chickadee, a species of the western 
United States, and that the Blue-winged 
Warbler on page 211 should have no place 
in the book at all.—F. M. C. 


Birps oF LaysAN AND THE LEEWARD Is- 
LANDS, HAWAIIAN Group. By WALTER 
K. Fisher. Pages 1-39, plates i-x of 
the U. S. Fish Commission Bulletin for 


1903. 

It is a long time since Birp-Lore has 
received a more interesting publication 
than this record of Mr. Fisher’s studies 
on Laysan and the neighboring islands, 
which he visited on the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission steamer Albatross between May 
and August, 1902. 

Thoroughly prepared to make the most 
of the unusual opportunities afforded a 
naturalist in these densely inhabited bird 
islands, Mr. Fisher evidently used his eyes, 
pen, and camera to the best advantage, and 
gives us a series of exceptionally valuable 
observations and photographs. Although 
his time on Laysan was limited, birds were 
found to be so abundant and so tame that 
no difficulty was experienced in securing a 
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set of pictures admirably illustrating gen- 
eral conditions of the island bird-life and 
characteristic habits of its birds. 
Incidentally it is stated that the widely 
published photograph showing car-loads of 
eggs of the Laysan Albatross was made to 
order by a photographer who gathered the 
eggs for the purpose of taking “a spectac- 
ular picture”; an explanation which allays 
our fears for the present safety of Laysan 
birds, and explodes more or less indefinite 
stories concerning the “dried albumen,” 
etc., for which it was said these eggs were 
shipped in vast quantities to Honolulu ! 
So easy is it, in the lack of exact informa- 
tion, for false ideas to take root and flourish. 
Space forbids quotation from this valu- 
able contributiun to the study of island bird- 
life, but we can commend it to our readers 
as an unusually interesting recountal of a 
naturalist’s experience in one of the most re- 
markable of known bird islands.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The October ‘ Auk’ opens 
with one of William Brewster’s pleasant 
sketches, this time recording the discovery 
of a nest of the Philadelphia Vireo. Hith- 
erto only one nest, and no authentic eggs 
have been preserved, and, as Mr. Brewster 
was the first, years ago, to make known the 
life-history of this rare little bird, it is pe- 
culiarly appropriate that the discovery of a 
nest should finally fall to his lot. A half- 
tone of the nest and eggs is shown. ‘A Con- 
tribution to the Life-History of the Herring 
Gull * * * by William Dutcher and W. B. 
Baily, who visited a large colony on the 
Maine coast, proves that even a common 
species still affords opportunities for discov- 
eries of habits and traits in its home-life. 
The accompanying half-tones are well 
chosen, 

Robert E. Snodgrass is following a com- 
paratively unbeaten path in ‘ Notes on the 
Anatomy of Geospiza, Cocornis and Cer- 
thidia,’ birds of the Galapagos Islands, his 
paper being illustrated by original drawings. 
A harvest awaits the reaper in the field of 
avian anatomy. The birds of another mid- 
ocean island, Laysan, were found at home 
and ridiculously tame by W. K. Fisher, 
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whose camera gives us an insight into their 
daily doings. Isolation has hitherto pro- 
tected the few species of land-birds and 
many sea-birds found on Laysan, but now 
that man has a foothold on the island, there 
may be work cut out for the Audubon Soci- 
eties in the near future. 

Three letters of Audubon are brought to 
light by S. N. Rhoads. The Black-winged 
Tanager of South America is discussed by 
A. H. Clark, and a new species of Night- 
hawk from the Bahamas, Chordeiles vir- 
ginianus vicinus, is named by J. H. Riley. 

Reviews, notes, etc., together with index 
and list of members, complete the number. 
The current volume, containing 480 pages, 
is the largest ever offered to the readers of 
‘The Auk,’ with the one exception of 1886. 
—j. D., Jr. 

Tue Conpor.— The September number 
of ‘The Condor’ contains four main arti- 
cles. The first, entitled ‘With the Mearns 
Quail in Southwestern Texas,’ by Fuertes, 
is illustrated with three text figures and a 
striking frontispiece showing the different 
positions assumed by the bird’s crest. Not- 
withstanding the conspicuous plumage of 
this quail, it is shown that the peculiar 
markings are in some measure, at least, pro- 
tective, when considered in connection with 
the bird’s habit and habitat. “The very 
contrasts which look so conspicuous when 
seen in the hand, isolated from the sharp 
lights and shadows of the natural environ- 
ment, serve to so ‘cut up’ the creature that 
in nature all semblance of a bird is lost.” 

Under the heading ‘ Some Observations on 
the Nesting Habits of the Prairie Falcon,’ 
Cohen gives a summary of his notes on 
Falco mexicanus in the San Francisco Bay 
region, where the bird is now very rare. 
‘Bird Life on the Farallone Islands,’ by 
Kaeding, is the first published account of the 
visit made to the Islands by the A. O. U. 
party in June, 1903. The paper is illus- 
trated with six half-tones, and concludes 
with a list of seventeen species of birds ob- 
served. I|lustrations and descriptions, how- 
ever, no matter how elaborate, give but 
little idea of the real conditions existing on 
this wonderful bird colony. It must be seen 
to be fully appreciated, and, as the author 
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truthfully says, “a trip to the Farallones is. 
a liberal education.” The first instal- 
ment of ‘A List of the Birds Observed in 
Cochise county, Arizona,’ from November 
1, 1894, to June 1, 1895, is contributed by 
Osgood. 

Witson Buttetin.—Number 44 of ‘ The 
Wilson Bulletin’ contains four communi- 
cations of interest. The opening one, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Davenport, relates to the 
‘ Birds Observed on Mt. Mansfield [Ver- 
mont] and the West End of Stowe Valley 
at the base of the Mountains, in the Sum- 
mer of 1902.’ The titles of the three other 
papers are as follows: ‘ A Nest of the West- 
ern Horned Owl,’ by E. R. Warren; 
‘Winter Birds of Central Park, New York 
City,’ by C. H. Rogers; and ‘ The Terns 
of the Weepecket Islands, Massachusetts,’ 
by Lynds Jones. 

With the exception of four days, Mrs. 
Davenport devoted a considerable part of 
the time between June 6 and July 31 to col- 
lecting data for her paper, and was fortu- 
nate enough to secure notes on seventy-four 
species of birds, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of the Spotted Sandpiper, were 
land-birds. 

Charles H. Rogers has given a summary 
of his observations covering three seasons, 
on the winter birds of Central Park. The 
thirty-three species noted are divided into 
‘ Winter Visitors,’ ‘Permanent Residents,’ 
‘Occasional Stragglers from the Country,’ 
and winter birds that have been observed, 
but not during the winter months. In 
1881 Dr. E. A. Mearns published a series 
of articles in the New York ‘Observer,’ 
giving an annotated list of the birds found 
in the park, which, if we remember cor- 
rectly, include observations on the winter 
visitors. It might be instructive to com- 
pare the two lists, which were prepared 
twenty-five years apart. Lynds Jones gives 
an interesting paper covering his obser- 
vations made during the past summer 
among the Common Terns and Roseate 
Terns on the Weepecket Islands. He had 
a good opportunity to study these birds on 
their nesting grounds, and was able to 
gather some valuable information concern- 
ing their life histories. —A. K. F. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


Ever since the establishment of Birp- 
Lore it has been our desire to present our 
readers with accurately colored illustrations 
of birds, which would not only be attractive 
in themselves but would also be of assistance 
in identifying birds in nature. Various 
methods of color printing have been inves- 
tigated, but those that were desirable were 
too expensive, while those that were cheap 
were painfully unsatisfactory. 

Recent developments in reproductive pro- 
cesses, however, have made it possible for 
us to gratify our ambition, and Birp-Lore 
celebrates the completion of its fifth year by 
publishing the first plates of a series de- 
signed to illustrate the Warblers of North 
America in color, from drawings by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and Bruce Horsfall. 

In these illustrations especial attention 
will be paid to the plumage of the female 
and young (when they differ from that of 
the adult male), a plan which we are sure 
will meet with the approval of the many 
bird students who have been puzzled by 
birds in immature dress. 

Of the value of the text, by Professor 
Cooke, which will accompany these plates, 
we have spoken on another page. Later it 
is propesed to publish in book - form full 
biographical matter concerning the songs, 
nests and eggs, and general habits of 
Warblers, and in carrying out this plan we 
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most earnestly request the codperation of 
Birp-Lore’s readers. 

The day has long passed when one man 
can write a life-history of even a single bird 
which will adequately reflect our knowledge 
of it. The migration dates presented by 
Professor Cooke in this issue admirably il- 
lustrate the necessity for many observers if 
we are properly to comprehend the subject 
of bird migration ; and in every other phase 
of the study of bird-life there is need for a 
great number of independent observations. 

Birp-Lore’s editor, therefore, will ap- 
pear not as the author, but as the editor of 
the projected volume on North American 
Warblers, and he sincerely hopes that dur- 
ing the coming season bird students through- 
out the country will pay especial attention 
to the habits of these birds, and will con- 
tribute the results of their work to this 
proposed joint production of American 
ornithologists. A plan for study will be 
announced in a later number. 

With this issue of Birp- Lore Mr. 
Dutcher joins Mrs. Wright in editing the 
Audubon Department. Mrs. Wright will 
continue her helpful and suggestive editorials 
on various phases of educational and pro- 
tective bird work, and Mr. Dutcher will 
contribute news of the activities of the 
National Committee and continue in Birp- 
Lore his useful series of Educational 
Leaflets. 

To make room for this additional material, 
Birp - Lore will be permanently enlarged. 

Other features for the coming year will be 
announced in due season, but we already 
have enough material on hand to assure our 
readers a volume of exceptional interest and 
value. 


As we go to press we learn with much 
pleasure that Mrs. Florence Merriam Bai- 
ley’s ‘ Handbook of Birds of the Western 
United States ’ has already reached its second 
edition. 

It is also good news to hear that the long- 
delayed revised edition of Coues’ Key will 


be published in December. In our next is- 
sue, therefore, we shall present the promised 
reproductions of proof pages of the 1872 
edition of this classic work. 


The Audubon Docieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 


pe addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. 


Reports, etc., designed for this department should be 


sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries 


Mrs. Ws. S. HILuzs, Delamore Place, Wilmington. 


Mrs. JoHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 2212 R street, Washington. 


Mrs. I. VANDERPOOL, Maitland. 
Proressor H. N. STARNES, of Experiment. 


Miss Mary DruMMOND, 208 West street, Wheaton. 


.. W. W. Wooten, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. L. E. Fevt, Keokuk. 


...Miss ANITA PRING, 1449 Arabella St. New Orleans. 


Mrs. C. B. TuTTLE, Fairfield. 


Miss ANNE “WESTON “WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul street, Baltimore. 

Miss Harriet E, RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 

Miss SARAH L. PUTNAM, 229 8th ave., S. E., Minneapolis. 

AuGusT REESE, 2516 North Fourteenth street, St. Louis. 

UNNE. eck cc odcetevecacusesodsusncesedasiedeuse ......-Miss Joy H1GGIns, 544 South zoth street, Omaha. 


See I 5.00 000s <canshonseéépve debesbuen 


serene seer 


. Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 


Miss JuLta SCRIBNER, 510 E. Front street, Plainfield, N. J. 
PE Mnddccsccccsccudcs Miss Emma H. Locxwoop, 243 West Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 


T. GILBERT Pearson, Greensboro. 


Mrs. D. Z. MCCLELLAND, 820 West Ninth street, Cincinnati. 


Mrs. ADELIA Hotcoms, Enid. 


Miss GERTRUDE METCALFE, 634 Williams ave., Portland. 
Mrs. Epwarp Rosins, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 
pdogecdpanae eo ceccceccceccccececceeeeeeees MARTHA R. CLARKE, 89 Brown street, Providence. 


Porro eee eee ee ee eee ee errr ere rr rere) seer 


esaaen Miss S. A. SmyTu, Legare street, Charleston. 


Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 
Mrs. FLETCHER K. BARROWS, Brattleboro. 
Mrs. J, C. PLANT, Glencarlyn. 


Mrs. RevuBEN G. THWAITES, 260 Langdon street, Madison. 


Meditations on the Posting of Bird 
Laws 


Those of us who live in states having 
fairly satisfactory laws for bird protection 
are wont to ponder every fall as to whether 
it wiil ever be possible to have them satis- 
factorily enacted. Not only are the game- 
wardens few and far between and the con- 
stables curiously near-sighted, but other- 
wise conservative citizens frequently main- 
tain that to prosecute offenders too vigor- 
ously is both impolitic and inexpedient, as 
very many of the violators are wholly un- 
aware of the existence of the statutes, or, if 


Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 


they are vaguely aware that there is some 
sort of prohibition, think that it applies only 
to visibly private grounds,—they do not un- 


derstand that it is a state fiat. Certain it is 
that while the more intelligent class of the 
Community are usually cognizant of the 
laws, it is even for them no easy matter to 
keep abreast of the various changes that are 
likely to follow each legislative session, 
while to the newly arrived foreign element 
unable to read English who, together with 
cats, are the birds’ worst enemies, how can 
we expect them to give heed to that they 
have never heard? The first step is to ren- 
der each community thoroughly informed. 
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Of course, ignorance of the law is held to be 
no excuse for breaking it, but this is one of 
many cases of legal injustice. Various so- 
cieties have tried posting the game-laws 
broadcast on trees, fences and in country 
stores, usually printed in English, occasion- 
ally in Italian, the most frequent result be- 
ing that in a few weeks they are either torn 
down or overshadowed by the latest poster 
advertising a county fair or a_ political 
rally. I am fully convinced that individual 
effort in this matter will do much more than 
indiscriminate posting. 

Here in Connecticut we now have a law 
constituting every man his own constable 
where trespass on his land is concerned, 
thus rendering practical the ancient law 
against general trespass, which was perforce 
a dead letter. All states do not have this 
law, but equal results could be attained, as 
far as bird protection is concerned, if every 
owner of either a garden plot or an exten- 
Sive farm alike would not only keep their 
grounds thoroughly posted on the roadside 
inside of the fence, where to remove the 
poster would be a trespass in itself, but also 
scatter the posters through remoter parts of 
wood lots and private lanes, where they 
would be seen by those avoiding highway 
publicity. Then, after this is done, offen- 
ders may be brought justly to justice. I am 
convinced that if half a dozen land-owners 
in every community would do this, a chain 
could be formed that would soon bind an 
entire state. 

An Audubon Society may print a thou- 
sand or two copies of the game-laws on stout 
muslin and see that they are distributed and 
tacked up along highways, but if they are 
pulled down almost immediately they have 
merely their labor for their pains. If, how- 
ever, individuals could have these posters 
on application and take personal interest in 
their preservation and renewal, the result 
would be very different. Also, it has been 
recently suggested by one high in authority, 
as well as in the knowledge of bird protec- 
tion, that it may be sometimes possible to 
persuade a general contractor or section 
foreman of a railroad to read and emphasize 
the bird-laws to the gangs of foreigners 
hey employ. Given a poster printed in 
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scholastic Italian, how much does it mear 
to those accustomed to a local patois, and 
when the unfamiliar names of our birds are 
added, what can Giaomo of the railway 
ditch make of the thing? 

A few days ago an intelligent woman who 
has traveled much said to me: “I know 
that the Italian and Slavs seem lawless and 
kill birds indiscriminately, but for this we 
are responsible, not they. In the first place, 
they are not thoroughly informed, and, in 
the second, to get out to the woods for 
amusement is one of the few cheap pleasures. 
this country offers foreigners who come from 
lands where, if bread is scarcer, amusement 
is more plentiful. We must teach them, 
and do it tactfully, for I have this season 
seen almost a race-riot started by the arrest 
of an alien for taking shore-birds’ eggs from 
nests in a sand-barren, when the whole 
outraged attitude of the man showed that he 
was unconscious of wrongdoing.” 

Truly it is not enough to make the laws, 
or to enforce them. The illiterate foreign 
public are our charge for instruction in this, 
as in the matter of general education; and, 
while we are sending out free libraries to 
interest school children in the birds them- 
selves, it would be well—since posters are 
often forbidden in school buildings—to send 
to each school teacher who circulates a library 
a pocket copy of the Bird Laws, with a re- 
quest to read the same intelligently to her 
class. In our winter meditations and heart-' 
felt dreams of what we will do for bird 
protection “ when the nesting season opens,” 
let us remember that for the protectionist 
there is no closed season when he has to thresh 
out the problem of informing the stranger 
within his country’s gates. —-M. O. W. 


Reports of Societies 


Report of the Audubon Society of the 
District of Columbia for 1903 


This society was organized for the study 
and protection of birds. Under the heading 
of study, the work accomplished has been 
through lectures, meetings for members, 
held ‘monthly, field meetings, and classes. 
for the instruction of teachers, conducted by 
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different ornithologists, members of this 
society, for which no charge is made. 
Fifty or sixty teachers comprise the mem- 
bers of these classes. [IIlustrations are 
given by means of two hundred bird-skins 
owned by the society. These are also 
available for use in private schools and for 
lectures. 

Classes for popular instruction were held 
‘through April and May, and created great 
enthusiasm, especially the outdoor classes, 
realizing for the treasury a neat little sum. 
Field meetings were held through April 
and May for members and their friends, 
each personally conducted by two or more 
‘trained ornithologists. Leading, as they 
did, through the beautiful woods, so easy 
-of access around Washington, to which was 
added one water excursion, these meetings 
.are said to be the crowning pleasure of the 
‘year’s work. 

For the protection of birds there has been 
examination of millinery stores by officers 
of the society ; codperation with the Audu- 
bon Society of the state of Virginia to se- 
cure enactment of adequate laws for that 
state ; cooperation with the game-wardens 
of Montgomery county, Maryland, copies 
of our game-laws being sent to all wardens 
in the county. Occasional examinations of 
‘markets and commission houses have revealed 
no flagrant violation of game-laws, no song- 
birds offered for sale. 

Protection has been given to two breeding 
colonies of Night Herons near the eastern 
branch of the Potomac. The existence of 
breeding colonies so near the city of Wash- 
ington-is of great interest. 

All sale of Grebes and “ Water Witches” 
in the markets has been effectively stopped. 
The sale of live native birds has been re- 
duced to a minimum, and the trapping of 
song-birds near the city has been practically 
‘stopped. 

The laws for the protection of birds and 
game have been generally well observed. 

The society numbers about three hundred 
members, and some of its officers have been 
told that “more good is accomplished with 
less money expenditure than would ever have 
been thought possible.” — JEANIE Maury 
PaTTeEN, Secretary. 


Report of the Audubon Society of Ver- 
mont for 1903 

The year 1903 has brought much encour- 
agement to those interested in Audubon 
work in Vermont. Membership has not 
increased rapidly, but sustained effort has 
been made to create a public sentiment 
which will secure to our agricultural inter- 
ests the protection of bird-life, and to en- 
courage among all our people that interest 
in living birds which makes for the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of life from the esthetic 
side. 

We have had the hearty cooperation of 
our state superintendent of education, Mr. 
Walter E. Ranger, who has furnished us 
with much valuable printed matter, pub- 
lished under his direction, by the State 
Board. He has also invited members of our 
society to present methods of bird study at 
the summer schools for teachers, held under 
state authority. We have endeavored to 
avail ourselves of these opportunities, and 
find a lively interest in the subject among 
all the teachers with whom we have been 
able to communicate. Nature work in its 
largest sense—man’s true relation to- the 
world about him—is the growing idea un- 
derlying the work of our educators. We 
now have Audubon members among the 
instructors in two of our State Normal 
Schools, which insures aid to those soon to 
be enrolled among the teachers of the state. 

The subject of bird protection by the 
farmer, not legal protection, but such indi- 
vidual protection as can result only from an 
intelligent comprehension of the economic 
value of birds to our agricultural interests, 
was ably presented by Amos J. Eaton at 
the Dairymen’s Meeting held under the 
auspices of our State Board of Agriculture. 
No topic discussed awakened keener inter- 
est. We hope to extend this feature of our 
work through the granges of the state. 

A lantern and slides would be of material 
help, but our finances will not adimit of 
purchase at present. Mr. Eaton had only 
the Massachusetts charts for illustration. 

We have added another circulating library 
during the year. These books reach the 
homes through the children. Parents be- 
come interested in the topics which absorb 
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their children, and our children thus have 
a definite field of usefulness all their own. 
They are an irresistible missionary host 
storming the citadel of indifference among 
their elders. And somewhere among this 
little band lie the scattered forces which 
must move on the world’s best work before 
many years are added to the past. Hun- 
dreds of pamphlets and leaflets have been 
distributed through our state. 

We wish that every Audubon member 
could be encouraged to read Birp-Lore. 
This is the only means by which one can 
be fully informed of the progress of the 
work in general, and the only means by 
which a thorough union in spirit and effort 
can be attained. We are also under an in- 
dividual obligation to sustain our accredited 
organ. 

The same responsibility rests upon us in 
our corporate capacity toward the interests 
of the National Committee. We feel there 
should be a liberal use of the leaflets pub- 
lished by our national secretary, and such 
subscriptions be made to the fund as may be 
necessary for the development of the work. 
—EvizaseTH B. Davenport, Correspond- 


ing Secretary; STELLA M. Barrows, State 
Secretary. 


Annual Conference of Audubon Societies 


The third Annual Conference of Audu- 
bon Societies, through the National Com- 
mittee of Audubon Societies, was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Edward Robins, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Audubon Society, 114 
South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia, on 
the evening of November 18, 1903. 

The following societies were represented 
by the delegates, whose names are given 
below: Connecticut, Mrs. William Brown 
Glover; Delaware, Mr. A. D. Poole; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Dr.T. S. Palmer; Florida, 
Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs; Georgia, Dr. Eu- 
gene Murphy; Massachusetts, Miss Harriet 
E. Richards; New Jersey, Miss Julia Scrib- 
ner; New York, Mr. Frank M. Chapman; 
North Carolina, Professor T. Gilbert Pear- 
son; Oregon, Mr. William R. Lord; Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Witmer Stone; Vermont, 
Mrs. E. B. Davenport; Virginia, Dr. T. 
S. Palmer. 
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Mr. Dutcher, who was unanimously re- 
elected to the office of chairman, presented 
an outline report of his year’s work, which 
will later be printed in full and distributed 
to the societies. He stated that $3,915 had 
been expended under the Thayer Fund, and 
$575 under the special fund contributed by 
the Audubon Societies for clerical assistance. 
Among noteworthy contributions was a 
naphtha launch given by the Florida Audu- 
bon Society and now in active service among 
the Florida Keys. 

The A. O. U. model law has been passed 
in nine additional states, new Audubon 
Societies have been started in Colorado and 
Georgia, and weaker societies have been 
assisted. Over one hundred thousand edu- 
cational leaflets have been distributed, and 
the demand was for many more; thousands 
of letters have been answered, an exceed- 
ingly important agreement has been entered 
into with the Millinery Merchants’ Protective 
Association, and steps have been taken to 
secure protection for birds in the Philippines 
and other American islands in the Pacific. 

A sufficient sum was at once subscribed 
to ensure a continuance of clerical assistance 
and it was said that there was every reason 
to believe that the Thayer Fund would reach 
or even exceed the sum contributed last year. 

The work for the coming year will in- 
clude renewed efforts to secure the passage 
of the A. O. U. law in states which have 
not effective bird-laws, an extension of the 
warden system, publication of additional 
educational leaflets, and systematic attempts 
to encourage bird study in the schools. 

To supply the urgent need of lantern 
slides, it is hoped that bird photographers 
throughout the country will contribute du- 
plicate negatives to the National Committee, 
which will act as a central distributing bu- 
reau of the slides made from them. 

The chairman of the committee was au- 
thorized to appoint a sub-committee to 
assist him in preparing an exhibit of Audu- 
bon Society material for the St. Louis Expo- 
sition. This exhibit is designed to include 
specimens of the literature and bird charts is- 
sued by the societies, a map showing the states 
which have Audubon Societies, enlarged 
photographs of protected bird colonies, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET, NO. 6 


Drawn from life oy Charles R. Knight 


PASSENGER or WILD PIGEON 
(Length, 15-17 inches) 


Order—Columba Genus— Ectopistes 
Family—Columbide Species—Ectopistes migratorius 
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The Passenger or Wild Pigeon 


BY WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Chairman, Protection Committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union 


DESCRIPTION 


Distinguishing Characters.—Size large, length 15 to 17 inches; tail long and pointed, 
length, 8.50 inches ; resembling in general appearance the Mourning or Carolina Dove, 
but much larger, and flight said not to be accompanied by a whistling sound. 

Adult Male.—Upper parts bluish slate color, middle of the back browner; sides of the 
head bluish slate-color of the same shade as the crown, chin somewhat paler; zo black 
mark behind the ears; wing-coverts slaty-blue like the rump, the tertials and their coverts 
browner and with black spots; primaries blackish and externally margined with brownish; 
central pair of tail-feathers blackish, a// the others white or pearly white at end half, 
becoming grayer toward the base, where they are marked with black and often chestnut ; 
underparts rich brownish pink, becoming white on the lower abdomen and under tail- 
-coverts; chin, upper throat and sides of the throat bluish slate-color, sides of the neck like 
breast but with iridescent reflections spreading to the hindneck ; bill black, feet reddish. 

Adult Female.—Differs from the male in having the middle of the back, crown and 
wings brownish (the rump, however, remaining bluish slate), more black marks in the 
wings, the chin much whiter, the underparts paler, brownish with little or no pinkish 
tinge, the iridescence at the side of the neck less pronounced, the central pair of tail- 
feathers browner, the others somewhat grayer. 

Young.—Young birds of both sexes resemble in plumage the adult female, but the 
feathers of the crown, foreback, sides of the breast and sides of the neck, the wing-coverts 
and tertials are tipped with whitish or brownish, the primaries are broadly edged and 
tipped with rusty brown, the outer tail-feathers are grayer. 

Remarks.—The only other member of the order Columbz for which the Passenger 
Pigeon could be mistaken is the Mourning or Carolina Dove. The Pigeon, however, is 
much larger, the adult male is much pinker below, and in both sexes of the Pigeon the 
rump is bluish slate instead of brownish as in the Dove, while the Pigeon’s outer tail- 
feathers are broadly tipped with white and the Dove’s more narrowly with gray. Further- 
more, the small, black mark present behind the ear in the Dove is wanting in the Pigeon 
(see Educational Leaflet No. 2, The Mourning Dove). . 


Alexander Wilson, the “Father of American Ornithology,” estimated 


that a flock of Wild Pigeons seen by him near Frankfort, Kentucky, about 
1808, contained at least 2,230,272,000 individuals. Audubon writes that 
in 1805 he saw schooners at the wharves in New York City loaded in bulk 
with Wild Pigeons, caught up the Hudson river, which were sold at one 
cent each. 

The late George N. Lawrence tells of the great flights of Pigeons that 
annually passed over New York City as late as 1850. He says, “We could 
see flocks consisting of from twenty-five to over a hundred Pigeons come 
sweeping down over the tree tops seemingly at a speed of 75 miles an hour. 
The flocks followed each other in quick succession. On the present sight 
of General Grant’s tomb was an old country-seat known as ‘ Claremont.’ 
From the top of this house, during one of these great flights of Pigeons, 
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the owner killed a hundred or more in one morning. The writer, during 
the past forty years, has studied the birds of the vicinity of New York, and 
in all that period has seen only one live Wild Pigeon. The writer’s father , 
who lived at Tarrytown, N. Y., in his boyhood, has often told of the enor- 
mous flocks of Pigeons he saw there, so great that in passing overhead the 
sun was darkened as by a rain-cloud and the noise of their wings was like 
thunder. 

‘Today the Wild Pigeon is so rare that the observation of a single indi- 
vidual is considered noteworthy. 

The species continued abundant until about 1860, when, as a result of 
increasing slaughter for food, it began rapidly to diminish in numbers, and 
no large flock has been recorded since 1888. Frank M. Chapman tells me 
that as late as July, 1881, he saw Wild Pigeons used in large numbers at a 
trap-shooting tournament held near New York City. The birds had been 
netted in the West and were often so helpless from their confinement in 
foul cages that they were unable to fly. William Brewster writes that in 
1876 or 1877 there was a Pigeon-nesting near Petosky, Michigan, which 
was twenty-eight miles long and averaged four miles in width. The dis- 
appearance of so abundant a creature in so comparatively short time is a 
surprising illustration of man’s power in the animal world, when, for any 
reason, his forces are directed toward a certain end. 

Wild Pigeons lived in flocks at all seasons, nesting, roosting and feeding 
in enormous bodies. Wilson mentions a nesting colony which was several 
miles in breadth and upwards of forty miles in extent! The birds chose 
preferably beech woods, and as many as ninety nests have been counted in 
a single tree. The flock previously mentioned, estimated to contain over 
two billion individuals, stretched from horizon to horizon, as far as the eye 
could reach in every direction, and was four hours in passing a given point. 
At all seasons, whether migrating, roosting or nesting, Pigeons were sub- 
ject to attack by man. Their migrations were governed largely by the food 
supply, acorns and beech-nuts constituting their chief fare, and when they 
appeared at a certain place their destruction became the object of the day. 
Many were shot, but by far the larger number were netted with the aid of 
live decoys. Wilson tells of thirty dozen birds being captured at one spring 
of the net. Audubon states that he knew a man who, in Pennsylvania, 
netted 500 dozen Pigeons in one day. 

When roosting, Pigeons were attacked by men armed with guns, pales, 
clubs, and even pots of sulphur, and wagon-loads of birds were killed 
nightly. Similar methods of destruction were employed when the birds 
were nesting. At this season the squabs were especially desired, and the 
trees were shaken or felled to obtain them. When the wants of the hun- 
ters had been supplied, droves of hogs were released beneath the nesting 
trees to feed on the birds remaining. At one of the last large known Pig- 
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eon ‘ nestings,’ near Petosky, Michigan, in 1878, it is estimated that one 
billion birds were killed during the season. 

This, in brief, is the story of the destruction of the Wild Pigeon, whose 
remarkably rapid extermination is paralleled only by that of the American 
bison. During the period of its abundance the Wild Pigeon was distrib- 
uted throughout the greater part of eastern North America, from the 
Hudson Bay region southward to Florida, and casually westward to British 
Columbia. Today an occasional individual is observed at intervals in the 
Atlantic States, and in the middle and upper Mississippi Valley they are 
seen more frequently. Reports of their presence in large numbers on the 
Pacific coast or in various parts of the tropics prove to be based on other 
species of Pigeons. 


STUDY POINTS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


What are the special characters of the Wild Pigeon? How does the male differ from 
the female? How do the young differ from the adults? In what respect does the Pigeon 
differ from the Mourning Dove? How many Pigeons were estimated by Wilson to be con- 
tained in one flock ? How long a time was the flock in passing a given point ? What is the 
estimated flight speed of the Pigeon? At what price does Audubon mention seeing Pigeons 
sold in New York City in 1805 ? How were these birds shipped ? Where were they caught? 
What area was occupied by a Pigeon roost observed by Wilson? How many nests have 
been observed in a single tree? What governed the migrations of Pigeons? What was 
their principal food ? When did wild Pigeons begin noticeably to decrease in numbers ? 
What were the causes? When and where was the last known large Pigeon roost? What 
was the former range of the species ? What is its present range ? What conclusion may we 
draw from the history of the Pigeon’s extinction ? 


Much information in regard to the Passenger Pigeon will be found in the works of 
Wilson, Audubon and Nuttall, in Baird; Brewer and Ridgeway’s ‘ History of North 
American Birds,’ Bendire’s ‘ Life Histories of North American Birds,’ Brewster’s ‘The 
Present Status of the Wild Pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) asa Bird of the United States, 
with Some Notes of its Habits,’ The Auk, VI, 1889, pp. 285-291. 


Additional copies of this leaflet may be obtained from William Dutcher, Chairman 
National Committee of Audubon Societies, 525 Manhattan Ave., New York City. 


IMPORTANT OUT-OF-DOOR 
AND NATURE BOOKS 


Key to North American Birds. Fitth revised edi- 


tion. Description 
By ELLIOTT COUES, Pu.D. is qneted 60.8 


book as well known as Coues’ “Key,” a work which Dr. D. G. Elliot in 
his well-known memorial address pronounced “one of the best if not the 
best bird book ever written.” This edition contains wholly new text, and 
presents the nomenclature of the American Ornithologists’ Union in the 
most convenient form for comparison with that of other editions. It is 
profusely illustrated, and contains nearly two hundred new figures of rare 
species from life studies by Louis AGAssiz FUERTES. It is indispensable 
to every student and sportsman. Two volumes, cloth, octavo, $10 net. 


American Fishes A new revised edition of this popular 
By G. BROWN GOODE treatise upon the game and food fishes of 


Pe Rito pt de agp North America, with special reference to 
SES Semmens Ne habits and methods of capture. Several 
chapters of additional material have been added, including a complete 
classification of all North American fishes. The numerous illustrations 
include six full-page colored plates and a fine half-tone portrait of Dr. 
Goode. Revised and edited by Professor THEODORE N. GILL, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Octavo, cloth, special $3.50 net. 


A Hermit’s Wild Friends A volume of animal 


i and wood-craft lore by 
or, Eighteen Years in the Woods the well-known hermit 


By MASON A. WALTON of Gloucester, Mass., 
2 who has lived alone for 


many years in a solitary cabin built by his own hands. He has contributed 
frequent articles to “Forest and Stream,” and other periodicals, which have 
attracted wide attention. The complete and only story of Mr. Walton’s 
life and observations, including several absolutely new discoveries in natural 
history. This work takes rank easily as one of the most notable nature 
books published for many years. There are fifty-four admirable illustrations, 
in addition to numerous marginal drawings. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY 
Publishers .. BOSTON 


COLOR KEY TO 
NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With upwards of 800 illustrations, figuring nearly every 
species of North American Bird 


By C. A. REED, B.S. 


Cie is a book for that great and rapidly growing class of Nature- 
lovers who would ‘name the birds without a gun.’ In no other 

text-book has the problem of identification been so simplified. 
There are no technical terms to learn, no puzzling synopses to analyze; 
but, having seen a bird, you have only to turn to that section of the book 
in which birds of its order and color are placed, look for its picture, and 
verify your selection by reading the statement of its diagnostic markings 
and geographic range. As a further aid to field identification, descrip- 
tions of the birds’ calls and songs are given. In short, the book is an 
illustrated dictionary of North American birds, so arranged that one may 
learn a bird’s name with the least possible difficulty. 

The illustrations are not intended to represent every shade and tint of 
a bird’s plumage, but are designed to represent those colors which are 
most conspicuous in life. 

For students who desire to know how and why birds are classified, 
there is a Key to the Orders and Families of North American Birds, 
with life-size drawings illustrating one or more characteristic species of 
every family, and a systematic table, which includes the birds found north 
of Mexico. 

No other popular work treats of all the birds of this great area. The 
book is therefore equally useful in any part of the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. 


SIZE, 8% x6%, PAGES, 300 
PRICE, $2.50, net; POSTAGE, 20 CENTS 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 UNION SQUARE - NEW YORK CITY 


B4.20 FOR $2.10 


Another Combination Offer that Means Something 


BIRDS AND NATURE one year... . . $150° 
“Last Ten Back Numbers BIRDS AND NATURE : ALL FOR 
60 Colored Pictures from BIRDS AND NATURE ; 4 2 1 0 


The total amount of value .. 


BIRDS AND NATURE.—Mouthly ; 48 pages, 8 x to inches ; per year, $1.50. A magazine devoted to 
nature, and illustrated by colored photography. It is the only periodical j in the world that publishes pic- 
ures of birds, animals, insects, flowers, plants, etc.,in natural colors. Eight full-page plates each month. 


‘It is one of the most beautiful and interesting publications yet attempted in this direction. It has 
other attractions in addition to its beauty, and must win its way to popular favor. I wish the handsome 
little magazine abundant prosperity." —Chas. R. Skinner, State Supt., Albany, N. Y 

“You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing natural colors with remarkable fidelity to 
nature.’’—Dr. Elliott Coues. 

" Your magazine has certainly hada phenomenal success, and it is entirely worthy of its cordial re- 
ception.”"—/. A, Allen, Editor ‘The Auk.’ 

** Most of the pictures are astonishingly good. I like them so well that I shall put them on the walls 
of my rustic retreat, ‘ Slab Sides.’’’—/John Burroughs. 

‘“* When one considers the low price at which you sell Brrps, the number and excellence of the plates 
are surprising, and I trust that your efforts to popularize the study of ornithology may meet with the 
success it so well deserves.”—F. M. Chapman, Associate Editor,‘ The Auk.’ 


* A bound volume of Birps AND NATURE may be substituted for the ten back numbers. 


A Sample of this magazine for a dime and two Pennies — 12 Cents in stamps 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


A. W. MUMFORD, Pulier 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Extracts from the Note-Book 
of a Naturalist in Guam 


HIS is the title of a series of entertaining and beautifully illustrated articles that 

T has been commenced in The Plant World and will continue into the new 

volume. It is written by William E. Safford, who was Lieutenant-Governor 

of Guam, directly after the Spanish war, and contains a mass of interesting information 
about this island possession of Uncle Sam. 

The Plant World ,is a bright, readable journal dealing with plant-life. The 
September Souvenir and Anniversary number contains 32 pages of reading matter 
and upward of 20 illustrations. Price, 10 cents. Subscription price, $1 per year. 
We are always glad to furnish sample copies on receipt of a stamp. 

The Plant World is the official organ of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of 
America, to which every lover of wild flowers should belong. 


Address 


THE PLANT WORLD COMPANY 
Post Office Box 334. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE TWO BEST OUTDOOR BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Mr. STEWART E. WHITE’S 
THE MAGIC FOREST 


ed. 


“It is marvelous how Mr. White has caught the at here . . . the result is a real 
triumph of art. No better book could be put in a young boy’s hands, and his elders can read it with 
equal pleasure.""— 7he New York Sun. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. CLOTH, $1.50 


Mr. EDWYN SANDYS in 
TRAPPER “JIM” 


“. . . accomplishes a quite unusual feat—that of combining a cheerful, lively, amusing story 
about boys and for boys with full instruction in such subjects as trapping, fishing, shooting, taxidermy, 
and kindred matters . . . it would be hard to find any boy fond el set oor life who would not rejoice 
to have this book.’’— 7he Outlook. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


BI R D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
ee ae Clare College, Cambridge 
CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully iitustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cleth, 8v0. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3.50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group isa brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings aot a 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 
By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 


Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- | Old Time Gardens 


terday | A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 


Garden Delights which are Here Displayed Newly set forth by the author of ‘“ Home 
in Very Truth aod are Moreover Regarded Life ix Colonial Days,” “Child Life in Co- 


as Emblems lonial Days,” “‘Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, net; postage, 20 cts. Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author. 
large paper, etc., $20, net. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 me¢. Postage, 20 cts. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine."'"— 7he Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


How to Protect Them and How to 
specially suit- 


able for use in Attract Them to Our Homes..... 
the school-room or 


as supplementary By D. LANGE 


work. § Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St. Paul, Minn. 


$ Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.’-—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... oe Wr ae nolan 


@ Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners .... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 17 cts. 


‘‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


‘* By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.”’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 


BIRDCRAFT .... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


~ 


+ ttractive, 

interest- 
ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds . 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,’’ ete 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 


—Seience Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPER WHITNEY. 20 Fully Illustrated Volumes 
Bound in Cloth, gilt. Crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net per volume (postage 15 cts.) 


(PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: JUST READY: 


THE DEER FAMILY THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSE- By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP 
VELT and others. Illustrated by CARL and T.S. VAN DYKE. Illustrated by 
RunoGius. With maps by Dr. C. Hart L. A. Furertes, A. B. Frost and 
MERRIAM. C. L, Butt. 


SALMON AND TROUT BASS, PIKE, PERCH 


Rie pena sag. ; AND OTHERS 
By DEAN SAGE, W.C. HARRIS | py JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
and C. H. TOWNSEND. Illustrated illus 27 at ope ha d 
by A. B. Frost and others ustrated by MARTIN JUSTICE an 
' \ CHARLES F. W. MIELATz. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS THE BIG GAME FISHES 
By EDWIN SANDYS and T. S. OF THE UNITED STATES 
VAN DYKE. Illustrated by Louis By CHARLES F. HOLDER. _Iilus- 
AGassiz FuERTES, A. B. Frost, J. O. trated by CHARLES F. W. MIELATZ 
NuGENT and C. L. Butt. and others. 


THE NEXT VOLUMES TO FOLLOW WILL BE: 


THE BISON, MUSK OX, SHEEP AND | COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 


GOAT FAMILY GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE BEAR FAMILY 


In preparation; to be issued within the next year and a half: 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist | Yachting, Smali- Boat Sailing and 

The Sporting Dog Canoeing 

The American Race Horse, The Running Rowing, Track Athietics and Swimming, 
Horse | Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wrestling, 

Trotting and Pacing Racquets, Squash, Court Tennis 

Riding and Driving | Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, Coast- 

Basebal! and Footbal! | ing, Skate Sailing 


— —— —_— 


THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men whose reputations are national as authorities 
on the sports of which they write. Mr. THEzopoRE ROOSEVELT opens the series with papers on deer, 
elk and ‘antelope, aided by D. O. ELtiot and A. |. STong, supplemented with an account of Pa- 
cific Coast varieties by T.S. VAN Dvyxs, who in other volumes writes of the upland me and the 
water-fow! of the same region; Epwin SANpys treats also on upland game, L. C. SANFoRD and 
L. B. Bisnop of water-fow!, while the volumes on different kinds of fishing are contributed by such 
well-known writers on the sport as DEAN SaGe, C. H. TOowNsSEND, Wm. C. HARRIs, JAMEs A. 
HENSHALL, who contributes the volume on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and CHARLes F. HOLDER, who 
describes the big game fishes. ; 

THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration of the subject treated 
including Carl Rungius for drawings of animals; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, C. L. Bull and 
others, in the volumes on birds; A. B. Frost, C. F. W. Mielatz, Martin Justice and others, in the 
co on fishing ; the new volume on the big game fish will contain eight plates in color by C. F. W. 

telatz. 

THE SET will be at once the most adequate, authoritative and comprehensive series on American sport 
ever issued ; it will be an incomparably valuable part of the Library of every man who knows the 
delights of rifle, rod or gun. 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net ‘postage 1 5cts.) 


For a full descriptive circular of the Library, with particulars as to 
special terms to subsoribers§ to the] set, address the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mrs. MABEL OscGoop W RIGHT’S Stories 


‘' Fragrant books that unfatdingly quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genuine."'"—BOSTON HERALD. 


AUNT JIMMY’S WILL. tiiustrates by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. Cloth. $1.50. 


A story for girls, which should spread the gospel of sunshine in an inspiring way. 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family. Ilustrated from photographs by the author samo. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


A complete story by itself, but introducing characters already known to the read- 
ers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne’’ and ‘‘ Wabeno.”’ It is especially a book for dog lovers. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS.  iitustrated by ALBERT 


BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1 50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fully titustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON 


Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality.”’ 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 54 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Smali 4to. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT'S Gag Barca are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— 7he Outlook. 


FLOWERS ANDO FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. with ittustrations from 
photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND. iamo, cioth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, :8 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. Eoitea by Frank m. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, :6 cents r 


‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive.’’— 7he Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


J. Horace McFartawo Company, Mr. Pucasant Press, Hannisours, Pa. 


A NEW GRAFLEX 
“THE TOURIST” 


SMALLER LIGHTER IN WEIGHT LESS IN PRICE 


Equipped with the IMPROVED MODEL “B” Graphic 
Focal-plane Shutter. 

A concentration of the ideas that made the GRAFLEX 
world - renowned. 

Pictures as you see them, while you see them, and at 
the desired moment. NO GUESS WORK. 


GRAPHIC CAMERAS .°. GRAPHIC FOCAL PLANE SHUT- 
TERS .. CROWN TRIPODS .. GRAPHIC SPECIALTIES ... 
Used extensively by the United States Government .. By 
comparison the best .. Special Cameras for the novice or 
scientific worker. 


Ask your dealer for log and booklets, or write to 


THE FOQLMER & SCHWING MFG CO. 
407 Broome Street, NEW YORK 


